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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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STEPHEN COPPINGER, 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 
CHAPTER I1.—IN WHICH SEVERAL PERSONAGES ARE INTRODUCED. 


Rocrr Kyrrtn took his way westward. As soon as 
he had got out of the crowded thoroughfares, he 
called a coach, for in those days walking in London 
was a more fatiguing operation than at present. 
The progress of the vehicle, however, in which he 
took his seat was not very rapid. It was a large and 





countenance the shattered knees of the other. At 
length he reached the door of a substantial mansion 
in the middle of Clifford Street. The bell was 
answered by a servant in sober livery. 

“Is Mr. Thornborough at home?” he asked, at the 
same time presenting a card with his name in a bold 
hand written on it. The servant was absent but a 
short time, when he returned, saying that his master 
would be glad to see Mr. Roger Kyffin. Tlie visitor 


lumbering affair, drawn by a pair of broken-down | was shown into a handsome parlour, where, seated 
acks, the asthmatic cough of one keeping in | before a fire with his buckled shoes on a footstool, 
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was a venerable-looking gentleman, with his silvery 
locks slightly powdered hanging down over his 
shoulders. A richly-embroidered waistcoat, a plum- 


coloured coat with mother-of-pearl buttons, knee 
breeches, and black silk stockings with clocks, com- 
By his side sat a lady dressed 
though of somewhat sombre 


pleted his costume. 
in rich garments, 
hue. 

The white curls which appeared under her high 
cap showed that she was advanced in life, and the 
pleasant smile on her comely features betokened 
a kind and genial disposition. She rose from her 
seat, and kindly welcomed Roger Kyffin, directing 
the servant to place a chair for him before the fire. 
The old gentleman shook his hand, but pleaded age 
as an excuse for not rising. 

‘“You have given us but little of your company 
for many a day, Mr. Kyffin,” said the lady in a kind 
tone. ‘‘We thought you must have left London 
altogether.” 

‘No, Mrs. Barbara, I have scarcely been beyond 
the sound of Bow bells; but I must plead business as 
an excuse for my negligence. These are anxious 
times, and mercantile men must needs pay more than 
double attention to their affairs.”’ 

“Tf they demand more time, undoubtedly we 
should give it ; if not, we are robbing other matters of 
their due attention,” observed Mr. Thornborough. 

‘‘T agree with you, sir,” answered Mr. Kyffin; “I 
must confess, indeed, that a matter of business of 
giteat importance to a friend brought me to the west. 
I would ask you to allow me afew minutes that I 
may explain the matter to you clearly.” 

‘* Speak on, friend, I keep no secrets from Barbara, 
and if she does not know all my affairs, it is through 
nod wish on my part to hide them from her. My 
sister is a discreet woman, Mr. Kyffin, and that’s 
more perhaps than can be said of all her sex.” 

Mr. Kyffin bowed his acquiescence in this opinion. 
He, then turning to the old gentleman, explained 
clearly the difficulties which surrounded his friend 
and principal, Mr. Stephen Coppinger. Mr. Thorn- 
borough uttered two or three exclamations as Roger 
Kyffin went on in his account. 

“T thought that my friend Stephen had been a 
more prudent man,” he observed. ‘How could he 
enter into such a speculation? How could he trust 
such people as Hunter and Dove? Why, Roger 
Kyffin, you yourself should have been better in- 
formed about them. However, if we were only to 
undertake to assist the wise and prudent we might 
keep our money chests locked and our pockets 
buttoned up. Stephen Coppinger is an honest man, 
and has shown himself a kind and generous one, 
albeit he might not always have exhibited as much 
prudence as was desirable. The amount you men- 
tion shall, however, be at his disposal. We must 
not let a-breath of suspicion rest on his name. I 
have a regard for him and his six fair daughters, 
and it would be cruel to allow the maidens to go out 
into the world without sufficient dowers or means of 
maintenance, whereas if Stephen Coppinger tides 
over the present crisis, he may leave them all 
well off.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” said Mrs. Barbara, 
looking approvingly at her brother. ‘‘He gives 
good advice, and acts it too, eh, Mr. Kyffin? And 
now my brother has had his say I must have mine. 
What about the negro slave trade? We have not 
seen Mr. Wilberforce nor any of his friends for 
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several weeks, aud -my brother cannot help on the 
cause as he used to do.” 

‘“‘Ttis a good cause, that will ultimately be success- 
ful,’ answered Roger Kyffin; ‘‘but, my dear Mrs. 
Barbara, like other good causes, we may have a long 
fight for it before we gain the day. Just now men’s 
minds are so engaged with our national affairs that 
the poor blacks are very little thought of.” 

‘Too true,’”’ answered Mistress Barbara; ‘‘I wish, 
however, that Mr. Wilberforce would call here. [I 
want to tell him how delighted I am with his new 
book, which I got a few days ago—his ‘ Practical 
View of Christianity.’ It will open the eyes, I hope, 
of some of the upper classes, to the hollow and 
unsatisfying nature of the forms to which they cling. 
I think, and my brother agrees with me, it’s one of the 
finest books on theology that has ever been written; 
that is to say, itis more likely to bring people toa 
knowledge of the truth than all the works of the 
greatest divines of the past and present age. Get 
the book and judge for yourself.” 

Mr. Kyffin promised to do so, and after some 
further conversation, he rose to take his departure. 
Mrs. Barbara did not fail to press him to come again 
as soon as his occupations would allow. 

‘‘The money shall be ready for you before noon 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Thornborough, shaking his 
hand. Roger Kyffin hastened back to Idol Lane. 
Mr. Coppinger had not risen from his arm-chair 
since he quitted the house. The belief that his 
liabilities would be met without further difficulty, 
greatly relieved the merchant’s mind, and he thanked 
Roger Kyffin again and again for the important 
assistance afforded him. 

‘Say not a word abott it,” answered the clerk; 
“if I have been useful to you, it was my duty. 
You found me in distress, and I shall never be able 
to repay the long-standing debt I owe you. Stilll 
wish to place myself under a further obligation. I 
would rather have deferred speaking on the matter, 
but it will allow of no delay. I have to plead fora 
friend, ay, more than a ftiend—that unhappy young 
man—your nephew. You are mistaken as to his 
character. However appearances are against him, 
T am certain that Harry Tryon is not guilty of the 
crime imputed to him. Some day I shall be able to 
unravel the mystery. In the meantime I am ready 
to answer for his conduct, if you will reinstate him 
in the position which he so unwisely left. He has 
no natural love for business, I grant, but he is high- 
spirited and excessively sensitive, and I am therefore 
sure that he will not rest satisfied unless he is restored 
to his former position, and enabled to establish his 
innocence.” 

“You press me hard, Kyffin,” answered Mr. 
Coppinger. ‘Besides the fact that the lad is my 
great-nephew, although his grandmother and I have 
kept up very little intercourse for years, I have no 
prejudice against him, and I consider that I acted 
leniently in not sending after him, and compelling 
him to discover the authors of the fraud committed 
against my house. Even should he not be guilty, 
he must know who are guilty.” 

“Granted, sir, and I speak it with all respect,” 
said Roger Kyffin, ‘‘but if he is innocent, and that 
he is I am ready to stake my existence, he would, 
had you examined him, have had an opportunity 
of vindicating himself. I know not now what has 
become of the lad, and I dread that he may be driven 
into some desperate course. I am, however, using 
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every means to discover him, and I should be thank- 
ful if I could send him word that you are ready to 
look into his case.” 

‘“‘No, no, Kyffin, I am resolved to wash my hands 
of the lad and his affairs, and I would advise you to 
do the same,” replied Mr. Coppinger. ‘‘I find that 
he got into bad company, and was led into all sorts 
of extravagances, which of course would have made 
him try to supply himself with money. Had he 
been steady and industrious, I should have been less 
willing to believe him guilty.” 

An expression of pain and sorrow passed over 
Roger Kyffin’s countenance when he heard these 
remarks. 

‘‘ Tt is too true, I am afraid, that the lad was drawn 
into bad company, and I must confess that appear- 
ances are against him,” he answered. ‘I judge him, 
knowing his right principles, and, though in a certain 
sense, he wants firmness of character, I am sure that 
nothing would induce him to commit the act of which 
he is suspected. I might tell you of many kind and 
generous things he has done. Since he has grown 
up he has shown himself to be a brave, high-minded 
young man.” 

“T do not doubt his bravery or his generosity,” 
answered Mr. Coppinger ; ‘‘ both are compatible with 
extravagance and dissipated conduct. But I am not 
prejudiced against the lad, and I would rather take 
your opinion of him than trust to my own. I would 
wish you, therefore, to follow your own course in this 
matter. If you think fit, get the lad up here. We 
will hear what he has to say for himself, and care- 
fully go into his case. I wish that we had done so 
at first instead of letting him escape without further 
investigation.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, Mr. Coppinger; that 
is all I require,” exclaimed Roger Kyffin. ‘‘ Where 
to find the lad, however, is the difficulty. He has 
gone through numerous adventures and dangers, and 
has been mercifully preserved. I had, indeed, given 
him up as lost, but I received a letter from him the 
other day, though, unfortunately, he neglected to 
date it. He spoke of others which he had written, 
but which I have not received. All I can hope now 
is that he will write again and let me know where 
he is to be found. Of one thing I am certain, that 
when he is found he will be well able to vindicate 
his character.”” 

Not till a late hour was the counting-house in Idol 
Lane closed that day. Further news of importance 
might arrive, and Stephen Coppinger was unwilling 
to risk not being present to receive it. A link boy 
was in waiting to light him to his handsome mansion 
in Broad Street. He had not yet retired, as was his 
custom later in the year, to his rural villa at Twick- 
enham. 

Clerks mostly lived in the city. Few, at that time, 
could enjoy a residence in the suburbs. Roger Kyffin, 
however, had a snug little abode of his own at Hamp- 
stead, from and to which he was accustomed to walk 
every day. In the winter season, however, when it 
was dark, several friends who lived in the same 
locality were in the habit of waiting for each other 
in order to afford mutual protection against footpads 
and highwaymen, to whose attacks single pedestrians 
were greatly exposed. At one time, indeed, they 
Were accompanied. by a regular guard of armed men, 
so audacious had become the banditti of London. 

_ Roger Kyffin felt more than an ordinary interest 
1n Mr. Coppinger’s great-nephew—Harry 'Tryon— 
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who has been spoken of. He loved him, in truth, as 
much as if he had been his own son. 

When Roger Kyffin was a young man full of 
ardent aspirations, with no small amount of am- 
bition, too, he became acquainted with a beautiful 
girl. He loved her, and the more he saw of her, the 
stronger grew his attachment. He had been trained 
for mercantile business, and had already attained a 
good situation in a counting-house. He had thus 
every reason to believe, that by perseverance and 
steadiness, he should be able to realise a competency. 
He hoped, indeed, to do more than this, and that 
wealth and honours such as others in his position 
had attained, he might be destined to enjoy. Fanny 
Ashton had, from the first, treated him as a friend. 
She could not help liking him. Indeed, possibly, 
had his modesty not prevented him at that time 
offering her his hand, she might have become his 
wife. At the same time, she probably had not asked 
herself the question as to how far her heart was his. 
She was all life and spirits, with capacity for enjoying 
existence. By degrees, as she mixed more and more 
with the gay world, her estimation of the humble clerk 
altered. She acknowledged his sterling qualities, 
but the fashionable and brilliant cavaliers she met 
in society were more according to her taste. An 
aunt with whom she went to reside in London mixed 
much in the world. Roger Kyffin, who had looked 
upon himself in the light of a permitted suitor, 
though not an accepted one, naturally called at her 
aunt’s house in the West End. His reception by 
Fanny was not as cordial as formerly. Her manner 
after this became colder and colder, till at last when 
he went to her aunt’s door he was no longer welcomed. 
Still his love for Fanny and his faith in her excel- 
lencies were not diminished. 

‘When she comes back to her quiet home she will 
be as she was before,” he thought to himself, and so, 
though somewhat sad and disappointed, he went 
on hoping that he might win her affection and become 
her husband. 

At length Fanny Ashton returned home. Roger 
Kyffin, with the eye of love observed a great 
change in her. She was no. longer lively and ani- 
mated as before. Her cheek was pale, and an 
anxious expression passed constantly over her 
countenance. She received him kindly, but with 
more formality than usual. Still Mr. Kyffin ven- 
tured to speak to her. She appreciated his love and 
devotion, she said, and regretted she could not give 
her love in return. 

Roger Kyffin did not further press his suit, yet 
went as frequently to the house as hecould. Several 
times he had observed a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood. He was a fashionably dressed, handsome 
man. There was something, however, in the expression 
of his countenance which Roger Kyffin did not like, 
for having seen him once, the second time they met 
he marked him narrowly. What brought him to 
that neighbourhood? One day as he was going 
towards Mrs. Ashton’s house—Fanny’s mother was 
a widow, and she was her only child—he met the 
stranger coming out of the door. He would scarcely 
have been human had his jealousy not been aroused. 
He turned homeward, for he could not bring himself 
to call that day. The following evening, however, 
he went as usual, but great was his consternation 
to find that Fanny had gone to stay with her aunt. 
His worst fears were realised when, three weeks 
after this, he heard that Fanny Ashton had married 
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Major Tryon. He could have borne his disappoint- 
ment better if he could have thought that Fanny 
had married a man worthy of her. 

To conquer his love he felt was impossible. His 
affection was true and loyal. He would now watch 
over her and be of service if he could. His 
inquiries as to the character of Major Tryon were 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. He was a gay man about 
town, well known on the turf, and a pretty constant 
frequenter of ‘‘ hells” and gambling-houses. He was 
the son of an old general, Sir Harcourt Tryon, 
and so far of good family. Though a heartless and 
worthless roué, he seemed really to have fallen in 
love with Fanny Ashton, and having done his best 
to win her affections, he had at length resolved, 
as he called it, to ‘‘put his neck into the noose.” 
Roger Kyffin trembled for Fanny’s happiness, not 
without reason. Major Tryon had taken lodgings 
for her in London. Roger Kyffin discovered where 
he was residing. Unknown to her, he watched 
over her like a guardian angel, a fond father, 
or a devoted brother. In a short time her husband 
took her to the neighbourhood of Lynderton, in 
Hampshire, where Sir Harcourt and Lady Tryon 
resided, in the hopes, probably, that they would take 
notice of her. He engaged a small cottage with a 
pretty little garden in front of it, from which a view 
of the Solent and the Isle of Wight was obtained. 
Lady Tryon, however, and she ruled her husband, 
had greatly disapproved of her son’s marriage with 
the penniless Fanny Ashton, and consequently re- 
fused even to see his young wife. 

In a short time Fanny was deserted by her worth- 
less husband. Not many months had passed away be- 
fore she received the announcement of his death in a 
duel. That very evening her child Harry was born. 
She never quite recovered from the shock she had 
received. Sad and dreary were the weeks she passed. 
No one called on her, for though it was known that 


Major Tryon was married, people were not aware that | 
| way to the King, said, in a bantering way, “It is 
| dinner-time, M. Mitchel.” 


his young widow was residing at Sea View Cottage, 
which, standing at a distance from any high road, 


few of them ever passed. Her little boy was her great | 


consolation. All her affections were centred in him. 


Her only visitor was good Dr. Jessop, the chief | 
She called him | 


medical practitioner at Lynderton. 


in on one occasion when Harry was ill. There was 


There was a hectic flush on her cheek, a brightness 
in her eye, and a short cough which at once alarmed 
him, and he resolved to keep Master Harry on the 
sick list, that he might have a better excuse for 
going over to see the poor young widow. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE RIGHT STAMP. 


Iy the ‘‘ Culloden Papers,” printed from the archives 
of the Forbes family, there is a letter to the cele- 
brated Duncan Forbes, the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, from Sir Andrew Mitchel, asking 


advice as to entering parliament. He says he 
had hopes of the concurrence of the Duke of New- 
castle and others of the ministry, ‘but, on the other 
hand, everything is to be feared from a certain 
eminent personage, who docs not choose that his 
count?ymen should be known to, or connected with 
anybody besides himself.” This curious reference 
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is to Lord Bute. But without dwelling on the home 
politics of the time, the perusal of this letter suggests 
some account of the foreign career of a really 
remarkable man, who served his country well at a 
period of great importance. 

Sir Andrew Mitchel, of Thainston, Aberdeenshire, 
was Ambassador from England to the court of Berlin 
in the time of Frederic the Great. So great a per- 
sonal favourite was he with Frederic, that he kept 
him always near him, and made him share his tent 
in the field through most of the Seven Years’ War. 

Many anecdotes are told of his straightforward and 
frank dealing with the King. On one occasion, when 
the English mail had three times following failed of 
arriving, the King said, ‘‘ Have you not the spleen, 
M. Mitchel, when the mail is thus delayed?” ‘No, 
sire, not when it is delayed, but often enough when it 
arrives.” 

When the affair at Port Mahon was reported, the 
King said, ‘‘ You have made a bad beginning, M. 
Mitchel. What! your fleet beaten, and Port Mahon 
taken! Your proceeding against Admiral Byng is a 
bad plaister for the malady. You have made a 
pitiful campaign of it, that is certain.” ‘Sire, we 
hope, with God’s assistance, to make a better next 
season.” ‘* With God’s assistance, say you, sir? I 
did not know you had such an ally.” ‘We rely 
much upon Him, sire, though he costs us less than 
our other allies.” 

Frederic had been very angry at the delay of the 
promised fleet from England in the Baltic. The 
Swedes were thus allowed unmolested to transport 
troops to Pomerania, and the Russians freely pro- 
visioned their army from the sea, and laid siege to 
Colberg. The breach of promise on the part of 
the English ministry had sorely vexed Frederic, 
who incessantly complained to the Ambassador. At 
last the King lost all patience, and Sir Andrew 
Mitchel was no longer invited to dine at the royal 
table as usual. Some generals meeting him on their 


‘‘Ah, gentlemen, no 
fleet no dinner.” This was reported to Frederic, 
who renewed the invitation, and paid special atten- 
tion to the honest Ambassador. 

On the other hand, the English Cabinet constantly 


| complained that the Ambassador never communicated 
not much the matter with the child, but he saw at | 
once that the mother far more required his aid. 


to them the numerous reproaches and bitter sarcasms, 
some of which they had otherwise heard of the King 
using against England. Sir Andrew replied, that 
“in accepting his mission he considered himself 
entrusted with the care of maintaining and strength- 
ening the ties that existed between his country and 
a valuable ally; that if it were intended to make 
him a minister of hatred, pitiful bickerings, and 
despicable tale-bearing, he begged them to name a 
successor immediately, as he should never be pre- 
vailed on to play a part so unworthy of his sentiments 
and character; that it was not on this account to be 
believed he was less devoted to his country than the 
person they might appoint to succeed him, but he 
knew perfectly well how to distinguish between what 
was likely to be really injurious and what was 
indifferent, and that if any change should happen in 
the disposition of his Prussian majesty, this he 
could not fail to be informed of, and would have lost 
not a moment in communicating to the court of 
London. He begged the ministers to consider that 
all the circumstances referred to in their letter were 
perfectly known to him, but were regarded by him 
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as nothing more than impulses of a man possessing 

eat irritability and sensitiveness, as well as genius ; 
that they might even have been nothing more than 
pleasantries, brought forward either with the intention 
of deceiving some of his hearers, or of putting them 
off their guard as to what they themselves might 
have to conceal; at all events it was his duty to 
remind them, that tojudge of aman so extraordinary 
as Frederic, it was doing little to collect the mere 
words he uttered, without knowing at the same time 
how and when they were spoken, under what 
circumstances, and with what views.” 

Narrating this to a friend, Sir Andrew said that 
his reply of remonstrance had the desired effect. 
He heard no more about omissions in his despatches, 
and he retained his post. ‘I should blush for the 
vocation I fill,”” he added, ‘‘if I were compelled to 
descend to such disgraceful meddling.” 

When Sir Andrew first arrived in Berlin, he 
caused some perplexity to other ambassadors by his 
lack of finesse and other diplomatic traits, as well as 
to distinguished people who invited him to their 
assemblies. ‘‘ What shall we do with this English- 
man who never plays at cards?” was the remark of 
more than one host. After a few evenings, however, 
the card-tables were deserted, and the contest was to 
get near the worthy Ambassador, whose conversation 
was as delightful as it was instructive. 

Statesmen of this stamp are rare nowadays in 
our diplomatic service, and the name of Sir Andrew 
Mitchel is worthy of being remembered with honour 
and emulation. 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS 
AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL, 
X.—THE PERMIAN AGE AND CLOSE OF THE 
PALZOZOIC, 


THz immense swamps and low forest-clad plains 
which occupied the continental areas of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and which we now know extended also 
into the regions south of the equator, appear at the 
close of the Carboniferous age to have again sunk 
beneath the waves, or to have relapsed into the con- 
dition of sand and gravel banks ; for a great thickness 
of such deposits rests on the coal measures and con- 
stitutes the upper coal formation, the upper “ barren 
measures” of the coal-miners. There is something 
grand in the idea of this subsidence of a world of 
animal and vegetable life beneath the waters. The 
process was very slow, so slow that at first vegetable 
growth and deposition of silt kept pace with it; and 
this is the reason of the immense series of deposits, 
in some places nearly 15,000 feet thick, which enclose 
or rest upon the coal beds; but at length it became 
more rapid, so that forests and their inhabitants 
perished, and the wild surf drifted sand and pebbles 
over their former abodes. So the Carboniferous world, 
like that of Noah, being overflowed with water, 
perished. But it was not a wicked world drowned 
for its sins, but merely an old and necessarily pre- 
liminary system, which had fully served its purpose ; 
and, like the stubble of last year, must be turned under 
by the plough that it may make way for a newverdure. 
The plough passed over it, and the winter of the 
Permian came, and then the spring of a new age. 





The Permian and the succeeding Triassic are some- 
what chilly and desolate periods of the earth’s history. 
The one is the twilight of the Paleozoic day, the 
other is the dawn of the Mesozoic. Yet to the philoso- 
phical geologist no ages excel them in interest. They 
are times of transition, when old dynasties and races 
pass away and are replaced by new and vigorous 
successors, founding new empires and introducing new 
modes of life and action. 

Three great leading points merit our attention in 
entering on the Permian age. The first is the earth- 
movements of the period. The second is the resulting 
mineral characteristics of the deposits formed. The 
third is the aspect of the animal and vegetable life of 
this age in their relation more especially to those 
which preceded. 

With respect to the first point above named, the 
earth’s crust was subjected in the Permian period to 
some of the grandest movements which have occurred 
in the whole course of geologic time, and we can fix 
the limits of these, in Europe and America at least, 
with some distinctness. If we examine the Permian 
rocks in England and Germany, we shall find that 
everywhere they lie on the upturned edges of the 
preceding Carboniferous beds. In other words, the 
latter have been thrown into a series of folds, and the 
tops of these folds have been more or less worn away 
before the Permian beds were placed on them. But 
if we pass on to the eastward, in the great plain 
between the Volga and the Ural mountains, where, in 
the ‘‘ ancient kingdom of Perm,” the greatest known 
area of these rocks is found, an area equal in extent to 
twice that of France, and which Sir R. I. Murchison, 
who first proposed the name, took as the typical 
district, we find, on the contrary, that the Permian and 
Carboniferous are conformable to one another. If 
now we cross the Atlantic and inquire how the case 
stands in America, we shall find it precisely the 
same. Here the great succession of earth-waves 
constituting the Appalachian Mountains rises abruptly 
atthe eastern edge of the continent, and becomes flatter 
and flatter, until, in the broad plains west of the 
Mississippi, the Permian beds appear, as in Russia, 
resting upon the Carboniferous so quietly that it is 
not always easy to draw a line of separation between 
them. As Dana has remarked, we find at the western 
side of Europe and the eastern side of America, great 
disturbances inaugurating the Permian period; and 
in the interior of both, in the plains between the Volga 
and the Ural in one, and between the Mississippi and 
Rocky Mountains in the other, an entire absence of 
these disturbances. The main difference is that in 
eastern America the whole Carboniferous areas have 
apparently been so raised up that no Permian was 
deposited on them, while in Europe considerable 
patches of the disturbed areas became or remained 
submerged. Another American geologist has largely 
illustrated the fact that the movements which threw 
up the Appalachian folds were strongest on the east 
side, and that the flexures of the beds are steepest on 
the west side, the force which caused them acting 
from the direction of the sea. It seems as if the 
Atlantic area had wanted elbow-room, and had 
crushed up the edges of the continents next to it. 
In other words, in the lapse of the Paleozoic ages 
the nucleus of the earth had shrunk away from its 
coating of rocky layers, which again collapsed into 
great wrinkles. 

Such a process may seem difficult of comprehen- 
sion. To understand it we must bear in mind some 
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of its conditions. First, the amount of this wrinkling | long intervals to collapse of the surface. Astronomers 
was extremely small relatively to the mass of the | have, however, suggested another cause. . The earth 
earth. In the diagram below (fig. 1) it is greatly | bulges at the equator, and is flattened at the poles 
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DIAGRAM OF FOLDINGS OF THE CRUST IN THE PERMIAN PERIOD, 
(The vertical scale of heights and depressions exaggerated more than six times.) 


exaggerated, yet is seen to be quite insignificant, 
however gigantic in comparison with microscopic 
weaklings like ourselves. Secondly, it was probably 
extremely slow. Beds of solid rock cannot be sud- 
denly bent into great folds without breaking, and 
the abruptness of some of the folds may be seen 
from our figure, copied from Rogers (fig. 2), of some 








in consequence of, or in connection with, the swiftness 
of its rotation; but it has been shown that the rota- 
tion of the earth is being very gradually lessened by 
the attraction of the moon.* Pierce has recently 
brought forward the idea} that this diminution of 
rotation, by causing the crust to subside in the 
equatorial regions and expand in the polar, might 





FOLDED CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS IN ‘PENNSYLVANIA. © 
(From Rogers's Report.) 


of the foldings of the Appalachian Mountains. 
Thirdly, the older rocks below the Carboniferous and 
the Devonian must have been in a softened and 
plastic state, and so capable of filling up the vacancies 
left by the bending of the hard crust above. In 
evidence of this we have in the Lower Permian im- 
mense volcanic ejections—lavas and other molten 
rocks spewed out to the surface from the softened 
and molten masses below. Fourthly, the basin of 
the Atlantic must have been sufficiently strong to re- 
sist the immense lateral pressure, so that the yielding 
was all concentrated on the weaker parts of the crust 
near the old fractures at the margins of the great 
continents. In these places also, as we have seen in 
previous papers, the greatest thickness of deposits 
had been formed; so that there was great downward 
pressure, and probably, also, greater softening of the 
lower part of the crust. Fifthly, as suggested in a 
previous article, the folding of the earth’s crust may 
have resulted from the continued shrinkage of 
its interior in consequence of cooling, leading after 


produce the movements observed; and which, accord- 
ing to Lesley, have amounted in the whole course of 
geological time to about two per cent. of the diameter 
of our globe. We thus have two causes, either of 
which seems sufficient to produce the effect. 

Viewed in this way, the great disturbances at the 
close of the Paleozoic period constitute one of the 
most instructive examples in the whole history of the 
earth of that process of collapse to which the crust 
was subject after long intervals, and of which no 
equally great instance occurs except at the close of 
the Laurentian and the close of the Mesozoic. The 
mineral peculiarities of the Permian are also ac- 
counted for by the above considerations. Let us 
now notice some of these. In nearly all parts of the 
world the Permian presents thick beds of red sand- 
stone and conglomerate as marked ingredients. 
These, as we have already seen, are indications of 
rapid deposition accompanying changes of level. In 








* Sir William Thomson, who quotes Adams and Delaunay. 
+ “Nature,” February, 1871. 
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THE PERMIAN AGE. 


the Permian, as elsewhere, these beds are accom- 
panied by voleanic rocks, indicating the subterranean 
eauses of these disturbances. Again, these rocks 
are chiefly abundant in those regions, like Western 
Europe, where the physical changes were at a 
maximum, Another remarkable feature of the 
Permian rocks is the occurrence of great beds of 
magnesian limestone or dolomite. In England the 
thick yellow magnesian limestones, the outcrop of 
which crosses in nearly a straight line through 
Durham, Yorkshire, and Nottingham, mark the 
edge of a great Permian sea extending far to the 
eastward. In the marls and sandstones of the 
Permian period there is also much gypsum. Now, 
chemistry shows us that magnesian limestones and 
gypsums are likely to be deposited where sea water, 
which always contains salts of magnesia, is evapo- 
rating in limited or circumscribed areas into which 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of soda are being 
carried by streams from the land or springs from 
below;* and it is also to be observed that solutions 
of sulphuric acid, and probably also of sulphate of 
magnesia, are characteristic products of igneous 
activity. Hence we find in various geological periods 
magnesian limestones occurring as a deposit in 
limited shallow sea basins, and also in connection 
with voleanic breccias. Now these were obviously 
the new Permian conditions of what had once been 
the wide flat areas of the Carboniferous period. Still 
further, we find in Europe, as characteristic of this 
period, beds impregnated with metallic salts, espe- 
cially of copper. Of this kind are very markedly the 
copper slates of Thuringia. Such beds are not, any 
more than magnesian limestones, limited to this age; 
but they are eminently characteristic of it, To pro- 
duce them it is required that water should bring 
forth from the earth’s crust large quantities of metallic 
salts, and that these should come into contact with 
vegetable matters in limited water areas, so that 
sulphates of the metals should be deoxidized into 
sulphites. A somewhat different chemical process, as 
already explained, was very active in the coal period, 
and was connected with the production of its iron 
ores; but, in the Permian, profound and extensive 
fractures opened up the way to the deep seats of 
copper and other metals, to enrich the copper slate 
and its associated beds. It is also to be observed 
that the alkaline springs and waters which contain 
carbonate of soda, very frequently hold various 
metallic salts; so that where, owing to the action of 
such waters, magnesian limestone is being deposited, 
we may expect also to find various metallic ores. 

Let us sum up shortly this history. We have 
foldings of the earth’s crust, causing volcanic action 
and producing limited and shallow sea-basins, and at 
the same time causing the evolution of alkaline 
and metalliferous springs. The union of these me- 
chanical and chemical causes explains at once the 
conglomerates, the red sandstones, the trap rocks, 
the magnesian limestones, the gypsum, and the 
metalliferous beds of the Permian. The same con- 
siderations explain the occurrence of similar deposits 
i various other ages of the earth’s history ; though, 
perhaps, in none of these were they so general over 
the Northern Hemisphere as in the Permian. 

From the size of the stones in some of the Permian 
conglomerates, and their scratched surfaces, it has 
been supposed that there were in this period, on the 
margins of the continents, mountains sufficiently 





* Hunt, “Silliman’s Journal,” 1859 & 1866. 
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high to have snow-clad summits, and to send down 
glaciers, bearing rocks and stones to the sea, on 
which may have floated, as now in the North Atlantic, 
huge icebergs. This would be quite in accordance 
with the great elevation of land which we know 
actually occurred, and the existence of snow-clad 
mountains along with voleanoes would be a union 
of fire and frost of which we still have examples in 
some parts of the earth’s surface, and this in 
proximity to forms of vegetable life very similar to 
those which we know existed in the Permian. 

With the exception of a few small and worthless 
beds in Russia, the Permian is not known to contain 
any coal. The great swamps of the coal period had 
disappeared. In part they were raised up into 
rugged mountains. In part they were sunken into 
shallow sea areas. Thus, while there was much dry 
land, there was little opportunity for coal production, 
or for the existence of those rank forests which had 
accumulated so much vegetable matter in the Car- 
boniferous age. In like manner the fauna of the 
Permian waters is poor. According to Murchison 
the Permian limestones of Europe have afforded little 
more than one-third as many species of fossils as the 
older Carboniferous. The fossils themselves also have 
a stunted and depauperated aspect, indicating con- 
ditions of existence unfavourable to them. ‘This is 
curiously seen in contrasting Davidson’s beautiful 
illustrations of the British Lamp-shells of the 
Permian and Carboniferous periods. Another illus- 
trative fact is the exceptionally small size of the 
fossils even in limestones of the Carboniferous period 
when these are associated with gypsum, red sand- 
stones, and magnesian minerals; as, for instance, 
those of some parts of Nova Scotia. In truth, 
the peculiar chemical conditions conducive to the 
production of magnesian limestones and gypsum are 
not favourable to animal life, though no doubt com- 
patible with its existence. Hence the rich fauna of 
the Carboniferous seas died out in the Permian, and 
was not renewed, and the Atlantic areas of the period 
are unknown to us. They were, however, probably 
very deep and abrupt in slope, and not rich in life. 
This would be especially the case if they were de- 
solated by cold ice-laden currents. 

During the Permian period there was in each of 
our continental areas a somewhat extensive inland 
sea, That of Western America was a northward 
extension of the Gulf of Mexico. That of Eastern 
Europe was a northward extension of the Euxine 
and Caspian. In both, the deposits formed were very 
similar —magnesian limestones, sandstones, con- 
glomerates, marls, and gypsums. In both, these 
alternate in such a way as to show that there were 
frequent oscillations of level, producing alternately 
shallow and deep waters. In both, the animal 
remains are of similar species, in many instances 
even identical. But in the areas intervening between 
these sea basins and the Atlantic the conditions were 
somewhat different. In Europe the land was inter- 
rupted by considerable water areas, not lakes, but 
inland sea basins, sometimes probably connected 
with the open sea, sometimes isolated. In these 
were deposited the magnesian limestone and its 
associated beds in England, and the Zechstein and 
Rotheliegende with their associates in Germany. In 
America the case was different. In all that immense 
area which extends from the Atlantic to the plains 
east of the Mississippi, we know no Permian rocks. 
If such existed, they may possibly be covered up in 
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some places by more modern deposits, or may have 
been swept away by denudation in the intervening 
ages; but even in these cases we should expect to 
find some visible remains of them. Their entire 
absence would seem to indicate that a vast, and in 
many parts rugged and elevated, continent repre- 
sented North America in the Permian period. Yet 
if so, that great continent is an absolute blank to us. 
We know nothing of the animals or plants which 
may have lived on it, nor do we even know with 
certainty that it had active volcanoes, or snow-clad 
mountains sending down glaciers. 

Our picture of the Permian World has not been 
inviting, yet in many respects it was a world more 
like that in which we live than was any previous 
one. It certainly presented more of variety and 
grand physical features than any of the previous 
ages; and we might have expected that on its wide 
and varied continents some new and higher forms of 
life would have been introduced. But it seems 
rather to have been intended to blot out the old 
Palzeozoic life, as an arrangement which had been 
fully tried and served its end, preparatory to a new 
beginning in the succeeding age. 

Still the Permian has some life-features of its own, 
and we must now turn to these. The first is the 
occurrence here not only of representatives of the 
great Batrachians of the coal period, but of true 
reptiles, acknowledged to be such by all naturalists. 
The animals of the genus Protorosaurus, found’ in 
rocks of this age both in England and Germany, 
were highly-organised lizards, having socketed teeth 
like those of crocodiles, and well-developed limbs, 
with long tails, perhaps adapted for swimming. 
They have, however, biconcave vertebre like the 
lizard-like animals of the coal already mentioned, 
which, indeed, in their general form and appearance, 
they must have very closely resembled. The Proto- 
rosaurs were not of great size; but they must have 
been creatures of more stately gait than their 
Carboniferous predecessors, and they serve to connect 
them with the new and greater reptiles of the next 
veriod. 

: Another interesting feature of the Permian is its 
flora, which, in so far as known, is closely related to 
that of the coal period, though the species are re- 
garded as different; some of the forms, however, 
being so similar as to be possibly identical. In a 
picture of the Permian flora we should perhaps place 
in the foreground the tree-ferns, which seem to have 
been very abundant and furnished with dense clusters 
of aérial roots to enable them to withstand the 
storms of this boisterous age. The tree-ferns, now 
so plentiful in the Southern Hemisphere, should be 
regarded as one of the permanent vegetable institu- 
tions of our world—those of the far-back Lower 
Devonian, and of all intervening ages up to the 
present day, having been very much alike. The 
great reed-like Calamites have had a different fate. 
in their grander forms they make their last appear- 
ance in the Permian, where they culminate in great 
ribbed stems, sometimes nearly a foot in diameter, 
and probably of immense height. The brakes of 
these huge mares’-tails which overspread the lower 
levels of the Permian in Europe, would have been 
to us what the hayfields of Brobdingnag were to 
Gulliver. The Lepidodendra also swarmed, though 
in diminished force; but the great Sigillarise of the 
coal are absent, or only doubtfully present. Another 
feature of the Permian woods was the presence of 
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many pine-trees different in aspect from those of the 
coal period. Some of these are remarkable for their 
slender and delicate branches and foliage.* Others 
have more dense and scaly leaves and thick short 
cones.| Both of these styles of pines are regarded 
as distinct, on the one hand, from those of the coal 
formation, and on the other from those of the suc- 
ceeding Trias. I have shown, however, many years 
ago, that in the upper coal formation of America 
there are branches of pine-trees very similar to 
Walchia, and others of the Permian pines are not 
very remote in form and structure from some of their 
modern relations. The pines of the first of the 
above-mentioned types (Walchia) may indeed be 
regarded as allies of the modern Araucarian pines 
of the Southern Hemisphere, and of the old conifers 
of the Carboniferous. Those of the second type 
(Ulmannia) may be referred to the same group with 
the magnificent Sequoias or Red-woods of California. 

It is a curious indication of the doubts which some- 
times rest on fossil botany, that some of the branches 
of these Permian pines, when imperfectly preserved, 
have been described as seaweeds, while others have 
been regarded as club-mosses. It is true, however, 
that the resemblance of some of them to the latter 
class of plants is very great; and were there no 
older pines, we might be pardoned in imagining in 
the Permian a transition from club-mosses to pines. 
Unfortunately, however, we have pines nearly as far 
back in geological time as we have club-mosses; and, 
in so far as we know, no more like the latter than 
are the pines of the Permian, so that this connection 
fails us. In all probability the Permian forests are 
much less perfectly known to us than those of the 
coal period, so that we can scarcely make com- 
parisons. It appears certain, however, that the 
Permian plants are much more closely related to the 
coal plants than to those of the next succeeding 
epoch, and that they are not so much a transition 
from the one to the other as the finishing of the 
older period to make way for the newer. 
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Every one who has read Washington Irving’s 
‘Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus,”’ will remember with pleasure the account 
given in an appendix to that entertaining work of a 
visit made by the author to Palos, the place of embark- 
ation of the great navigator, a small decayed port 
on the south coast of Spain, and how he found 
close by, at Moguer, the descendants of the Pinzons 
who were the fellow-adventurers with Columbus, 
still in possession of the reputation and position occu- 
pied by them in the 15th century. Forty years have 
elapsed since the American author made his pil- 
grimage from Seville to the convent of La Rabida, 
the religious house where the weary discoverer found 
hospitality and patronage, and to the little decayed 
port where were fitted the vessels which enabled him 
to solve the great problem, and make known the new 
world. Being at the opposite and now thriving port of 
Huelva, in October, 1869, I engaged a couple of 
boatmen, on a bright yet cool afternoon, to take me 
across the estuary to La Rabida, in order that I 
might see the spot which is associated with the great 
enterprise which fills one pregnant line in the world’s 





* Walchia, t Ulmannia 
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THE CONVENT 


annals—‘‘ 1492, Discovery of America.’”? When the 
light breeze had filled the huge lateen sail of our 
little bark, and we were fairly under way, I asked the 
elder of the two young boatmen to read to me in the 
gospel of St. Luke. He began, but soon left off, 
withthe question, Was itrepublican—were the English 
all republicans? On trying to explain to him that 
our government was not republican, but yet free, he 
evidently could not understand how this could be, or 
how there could be any other religion than that of 
the priests, unless it were republicanism. Finding I 
had so far failed to interest him, I turned to the 
narrative of the storm on the lake of Galilee. He 
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read this aloud, and becoming interested in the 
subject, read on, and kept the book. We soon had 
the convent full in sight, on a spur of land overlooking 
the harbour. We landed at the solitary little strand 
beneath its white walls. The boat was beached, we saw 
a solitary old palm-tree, a rough path, a few vines and 
fig-trees, some broken garden ground, and, above 
all these, the white walls of ‘‘ El Santuario de Nuéstra 
Seiiora de la Rabida.” The background of the 
picture is formed by picturesque old pine-trees ; 
beyond them is the smooth water in front of Palos, 
where the ships of Columbus lay; and farther still 
the town of Moguer, where the Pinzons dwelt, and 
where now dwells Admiral Pinzon, the governor of 
the province, whose engraved portrait in the houses 
of the district proclaims his honour and popularity. 

The estuary is formed by the outlets of the rivers 
Tinto and Odiel, which here flow into the ocean, 
which on the east is Mediterranean, and on the 
west is Atlantic. The plain building whose white 
walls rise before us has seen many changes. Once 
it was a temple of Proserpine, when the Romans 
watched over the produce of the mines which their 
slaves brought down the Tinto. It afterwards be- 
came a mosque of the Moorish conquerors; then 
a preceptory of the Knights Templars; next was 
made conventual by a bull of Pope Clement the 
Fifth; given to the Franciscans by Pope Eugene 
the Sixth; celebrated as a place of pilgrimage on 
account of its possession of a reputed wonder-working 
image of the Virgin ; and now, since the suppression 
of the convent, it has become the property of the State, 
and is kept up as an historical monument. Ascending 
by the side of a fence of aloes and cactus, we soon 
reach the platform in front of the gate, before which 
is the cross. 

Tt was in 1486 that the Genoese mariner, with 
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his son Diego, on his way to Huelva, asked here for 
some bread and water for the lad. ‘‘ While receiving 
this humble refreshment, the guardian of the convent, 
Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass 
by, was struck with the appearance of the stranger, 
and, observing from his air and accent that he was a 
foreigner, entered into conversation with him.” 
‘‘The guardian was an intelligent man, and acquainted 
with geographical and nautical science. He was 
interested by the conversation of Columbus, and 
struck with the grandeur of his plans. He detained 
him as his guest, and being diffident of his own 
judgment, sent for a scientific friend to converse with 


him. That friend was Garcia Fernandez, the 
physician of Palos, the same who furnishes this 
interesting testimony, and who became equally con- 
vinced with the friar of the correctness of the theory 
of Columbus. Several veteran pilots and mariners 
of Palos, also, were consulted during the conferences 
at the convent, who stated various facts observed in 
the course of their experience, which seemed to 
corroborate the idea of western lands in the Atlantic. 
But the conviction of the friar was still more con- 
firmed by the hearty concurrence of an important 
personage in that maritime neighbourhood, one 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, resident of the town of Palos, 
one of the most intelligent sea captains of the day, 
and the head of a family of wealthy and distinguished 
navigators. Pinzon not only gave the project of 
Columbus his decided approbation, but offered to 
engage in it with purse and person.”’* 

I was glad to accept a draught of water at the 
convent gate. The custodian led the way into the 
usual patio or inner courtyard, planted with trees, 
and around which were arcaded galleries, on which 
the rooms opened. The guide was proud of the 
chapel and its decorations; these, however, have 
neither interest nor any special merit. The refectory, 
in which the deliberations with Columbus were held, 
is an interesting room, and is hung around with 
paintings representing the scenes and personages 
referred to above. Among the portraits that of the 
good friar Juan is remarkable for its fine thought- 
ful expression. The roof of this room is said to be 
in its original state. A large album is kept, opened 
by the signatures of the Duc de Montpensier, who 
was the repairer and restorer of the house; next 
follows the signature of Queen Amelia, his mother, 





* W. Irving, “ Life of Columbus,” chap. 5, 
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followed by many illustrious names, and a crowd of 
others, interspersed with patriotic or poetical effusions. 
Hard by the refectory is the vaulted chamber occu- 
pied for many years by Columbus. From the roof 
of the building (accessible from the great discoverer’s 
chamber) a grand sea-view is displayed. The anxious 
navigator may thence have watched his little ships 
in the roadstead below, and on the other side gazed 
on the limitless mysterious ocean across which he 
sought to conduct them. An inscription in the upper 
gallery records the restoration of the fabric. A long 
list of notables who contributed on the occasion, is 
appropriately closed by the honoured name of 
Admiral Pinzon. This work was done in 1854, to 
which date also belong the pictures in the refectory. 


The whole is honourable to the historico-monumental | 
| cond, ‘‘ that so much of the regulations in the course 


department of the Spanish government. The inscrip- 
tion grounds the restoration on the fact that the con- 
vent was ‘ primér asilo hospitalario en Espata del 
immortal descubridor del Nuevo Mundo COxtsrosan 
Coton.” 8. R. P. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND ITS 
PROPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
XIX.—CINOINNATI—(continued), 


COMMON SCHOOLS—--CONTROVERSY AS TO USE OF THE BIBLE— 
‘OPENING EXERCISES ’’—FOREIGN SETTLERS—SPRING GROVE 
CEMETERY—-AMERICAN FUNERALS. 


An important case, as to the exclusion of the | 
Bible from the common schools in Cincinnati, was | 


decided in the Superior Court of that city a few 
months before I was there. <A brief report of this 


ease will clearly explain the difficulty to which I 
before referred, the difficulty of uniting various 


ereeds and nationalities under American institu- 
tions. In one of the Articles of the Constitution 
of Ohio State, after declaring religious equality 
and the rights of conscience, it is added, ‘ Re- 
ligious morality, and knowledge, however, being 
essential to good government, it shall be the duty of 
the General Assembly to pass suitable laws, to pro- 
tect every religious denomination in the peaceable 
enjoyment of its own mode of worship, and to en- 
courage schools, and the means of instruction ” 
(Art. VII. of Bill of Rights). Under a law of 1829 
the common schools of Cincinnati were first or- 
ganised, and for forty years it was the usage to read 
the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, in the 
schools, a portion being read either by the teachers 
or scholars as an opening exercise. 

In the year 1842, at a meeting of the trustees, it 
being suggested, among other things, that the Ca- 
tholic children were required to read the Protestant 
Testament and Bible, it was resolved ‘that no pupil 
of the common schools shall be required to read the 
Testament or Bible, if its parents or guardian desire 
that it may be excused from that exercise.” 

This resolution was afterwards discussed by the 
trustees and visitors of the school then composing 
the Board of Education, in 1852, when it was again 
determined, ‘‘that the opening exercises in every 
department shall commence by reading a portion of 
the Bible, by or under the direction of the teachers, 
and appropriate singing by the pupils; the pupils of 
the common schools may read such versions of the 
Scriptures as their parents or guardians may prefer; 
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provided that such preference of any version, except 
the one now in use, be communicated by the parents 
and guardians to the principal teachers, and that no 
notes or marginal readings he allowed in the schools, 
or comments made by the teachers on the text or any 
version that is or may be introduced.” 

This was the rule, to which no exception seems 
to have been taken until November, 1869, when a 
majority of the Board of Education passed these 
resolutions: First, ‘‘ that religious instruction and 
the reading of religious books, including the Holy 
Bible, are prohibited in the common schools of Cin- 
cinnati, it being the true object and intent of this 
rule to allow the children of the parents of all sects 
and opinion in matters of faith and worship to enjoy 
alike the benefits of the common school fund.” Se- 


of study and text-books in the intermediate and 
district schools as reads as follows: The opening 
exercises in every department shall commence by 
reading a portion of the Bible, by or under the direc- 
tion of the teachers, and appropriate singing by the 
pupils—be repealed.” 

These resolutions of the majority of the School 
Board were passed by a combination of infidels with 
Jews and Roman Catholies, strengthened so far by 
the declared opinion of seme good men, that religious 
instruction could best be given apart from secular 
teaching. There is no doubt, however, that the 
resolutions were in the main the result of hostility to 
revealed truth, and to Christian influence in educa- 
tion. The minority of the Board filed a petition for 
an injunction against the promulgation, enforcement, 
or putting in operation of the resolutions. The 
argument of the case before the full bench of the 
Superior Court lasted five days, and the decision of 
the majority of the Court, delivered by Judge Bellamy 
Storer, was to the effect that the resolutions were 
opposed to the constitution of the State of Ohio, and 
were therefore invalid. The use of the Bible was 
restored, the parents disapproving of the use of the 
Bible still having the liberty of restraining their 
children from attendance during the time the Scrip- 
ture was read. This liberty exists everywhere 
throughout the Union, but is hardly ever taken ad- 
vantage of except in circumstances of public agita- 
tion, as in Cincinnati. The children of all creeds and 
nationalities join in the opening exercises, just as we 
find in India little objection made by parents to 
the use of the Bible in mission schools, unless when 
it is put into their heads to murmur by mischievous 
people, under pretext of guarding against prosely- 
tising. 

The published opinion of Judge Storer in giving 
his decision was a lucid and masterly statement both 
of law and of principle. He showed how the Legis 
lature of the State in a variety of instances recog- 
nised the Bible as the foundation of religion :— 

‘“‘We find in the class of exemptions of personal 
property from execution, the family Bible is espe- 
cially named, and this, too, before the homestead and 
the present privilege of the debtor were secured by 
law. So, in the Apprentice law, one of the condi- 
tions in the indenture binding on the master is that 
he shall give to the apprentice, at the close of his 
term, a new Bible; and in the statute regulating 
county jails, each prisoner is to be supplied with a 
copy of the Bible. By the 19th section of the Peni- 
tentiary law, it is made the duty of the warden to 
furnish each criminal with a Bible—who shall permit, 
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as often as he may think proper, regular ministers of 
the gospel to preach to such convicts, and we are 
assured the same rule is adopted in the government 
of all of our benevolent institutions, including the 
House of Refuge and Reform School. Now, it must 
be recollected that all these institutions are sustained 
at the public expense, the property of every person 
in the State being taxed to furnish the necessary 
means. And yet, while the Scriptures are made in- 
dispensable for every penal, reformatory, and bene- 
volent institution, it is claimed they cannot be intro- 
duced into the common schools, and if found there, 
either used or read, shall thereafter be prohibited. 

‘Nay, more, while that volume is found in every 
court of justice, and the two houses of the General 
Assembly, upon which we, the Judges of this Court, 
have been sworn to administer justice and uphold 
the Constitution and laws, it is expelled from our 
common schools, thus making it the only exception 
to its recognition as an exponent of religion and 
morality. There is, then, no prohibition of the Bible, 
by law, as a book to be read or used in the education 
of our youth, nor do we think that it can be implied 
from the letter or the spirit of our organic law. 

% % % % % % 

“But it is said by one of the counsel who has so 
ably argued for the defendants, ‘that when the 
Constitution says religion and morality and know- 
ledge are essential to good government, it simply 
means that the intuitive sense of right and wrong 
shall be brought out by exercise and developed ; the 
only religion that it considers vital to the preserva- 
tion of the State is that which is written upon human 
nature.’ This is a bold proposition, and one that is, 
it seems to us, most difficult to sustain upon any other 
ground than that which would justify the devotee to 
be crushed beneath the car of Juggernaut, the Hindoo- 
stan widow to cast herself upon the funeral pile of 
her husband, or the revolting cannibalism that once 
prevailed in the islands of the South Sea. Nay, 
further, on this hypothesis we may vindicate the 
orgies of the heathen temples in the most enlightened 
ages of the past, when the Roman could utter the 
exclamation, ‘O, dii, immortales,’ and yet sacrifice to 
Venus, to Bacchus, and to Mars. 

“To our apprehension it does not appear probable 
that our law-makers would have sanctioned such a 
rule, if it had ever been proposed, and their silence 
as to such a suggestion is rationally conclusive that 
they never could have seriously entertained it. With- 
out the teachings of the Holy Scriptures there is, we 
believe, no unvarying standard of moral duty, no 
code of ethics which inculcates willing obedience to 
law, and establishes human governments upon the 
broad foundation of the will of God. Hence, it was 
the great purpose of the clause in the Bill of Rights, 
to which we have already referred, to announce the 
deep conviction—we might say, the authoritative 
opinion—that religion was necessary to good govern- 
ment, not the shadowy view of man’s duty which lets 
m upon the vision a faint ray of light to make the 
surrounding darkness more visible, but the recogni- 
tion of an Almighty power, demonstrable, it is true, 
by what meets our vision, but alone subjectively 
taught by His revealed will. 

‘Yet, it is said the natural conscience is to be 
taught, the instinctive sense of right and wrong is to 
be brought out by exercise and developed; but we 
are not told what is to be the exercise, or how the 
development is to be effected. What is to be the 





process by which the minds of the young are to be 
cast into the crucible and refined from any innate or 
acquired impurity? What high and holy motive is 
to be addressed to the pupil, when his origin, the 
purpose of his probation on earth, and all knowledge 
of a hereafter, are not only to be withheld, but the 
volume which discloses them is ostracised as one not 
only unfit to be read, but as conflicting with the con- 
science that has never yet, perhaps, been enlightened 
by its truth? 

‘Tt cannot be claimed that good government can 
exist where there is no religion which embodies the 
idea of obedience to God; but on the contrary, the 
will of every man may be the true arbiter of his con- 
duct and the measure of his responsibility ; for if 
such a dogma should be allowed, all restraint upon 
human passion, every check upon the oppression of 
the few by the despotism of the many, would cease, 
every individual being a law unto himself, defending 
his conduct by the assumption that he conscientiously 
believed he had the right to do so. In such a war of 
conflicting elements the strife of opinion would be 
uncontrolled, and the moral power of our republic 
be made to depend upon individual caprice, precipi- 
tating, at no distant day, the now freest and happiest 
government on earth into remediless ruin.”’ 

These are weighty words, and if space allowed I 
would gladly quote more of the learned judge’s 
opinion, as applicable to discussions arising in our 
own School Boards. It is possible that the agitation 
in America will continue, and modifications may be 
made in the organisation of schools in some places ; 
but every well-wisher of America will rejoice in the 
defeat of these attempts to separate religion from 
education. 

Judge Storer clearly laid down the distinction be- 
tween “religion” and ‘religious denominations,” 
the latter including all shades of theoretic as well as 
practical belief, but the former being essential as the 
foundation of morality and order in a Christian 
commonwealth. 

Failing to exclude the Bible and religious teaching 
from the schools, an attempt has been made in New 
York and elsewhere to divide the school rate, and 
apportion it to schools of various creeds and prin- 
ciples. This also has been successfully resisted, and 
the Roman Catholics and other malcontents have to 
provide funds for their own separate schools. It is 
to be hoped that all true Americans will keep united 
and firm in maintaining the Common School System,* 
which is the greatest strength and glory of their 
commonwealth. 

It may be well to mention what is the ‘‘ use of the 
Bible,” about which so much ado has been made. 
This is what I saw in the Ninth District School of 
Cincinnati, one of the largest and best ordered 
schools of the city, except that there is no play- 
ground or space of any kind for amusements. And 
1 may remark, in passing, that there is too commonly 
a deficiency in physical training in the schools. Much 
work and little play is the rule, and the health of the 
children suffers from over-study and ‘‘ competition.” 
But to proceed. The school meets at nine, and com- 
mences with what are called the ‘‘opening exercises.” 
There are numerous rooms, in pairs, for boys and girls 





* It may be necessary to inform some readers that there is no national 
system of education in America, that is, under the Central Government. 
Every State has its own educational laws and usages, varying in many 
respects, but agreeing, as yet, in using the Bible. In the Southern States, 
before the war, Common Schools were almost unknown ; but they have 
been since established, and are rapidly multiplying. 
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of various ages, from five or six to fourteen years, and 
various stages of advancement. In the girls’ school- 
room, when I was present, the German master took his 
place at a piano, and folding or sliding doors being 
opened, the boys from the adjoining room marched 
in to the notes of a cheery strain, accompanied by their 
teachers. A hymn was then sung, and capitally 
sung, too; then the senior master read a portion of 
the New Testament, without comment. This was 
followed by another hymn, after which the boys 
marched back in the same orderly way to their own 
class-room. There was nothing in this to touch the 
prejudices or susceptibilities of the most bigoted 
parent or proselytiser. The uniting in familiar words 
of praise and thanksgiving, and the reverential use 
of God’s revealed word, cannot but have a good 
influence on the feelings and habits of the young; 
and the formal exclusion of the Bible thus used can 
only be sought by those who are opposed to all 
acknowledgment of Divine power and goodness. A 
blessing is sought, and may be expected from the 
official recognition of religion in the ‘‘ opening exer- 
cises.””’ But in reality the controversy about the 
detention or the removal of the Bible can have little 
influence in a practical way. A godly teacher could 
instil principles of piety and virtue if the use of the 
Bible were interdicted, while an ungodly teacher 
could injure the minds of his pupils, even if creeds 
as well as the word of God were required to be 
taught. In America, as well as with us in England, 
the vital point is to have teachers of the right stamp, 
both of head and heart. It would be a disgrace to 
the State of Ohio, and the School Board of Cincinnati, 
if the Bible were expelled ; but if the training schools 
for teachers do their duty, all will be well. It is the 
schoolmaster that makes the school. 


At Cincinnati I found a good many Scotch resi- 
dents, more in proportion than in other cities. A 
firm of brewers, three brothers from Edinburgh, were 
said to brew the best beer in these regions, and Cin- 


cinnati is famous for its beer. The Germans are 
numerous, and are great consumers of malt liquors. 
The chief bookseller in the place, Robert Clarke, is 
a Scotchman. From another Scotchman, Mr. James 
Macgregor, who had known the city for forty years, 
I obtained much interesting information about its 
history and progress, and feel grateful for his gene- 
rous and unwearied attention. At Mount Auburn I 
went to visit a veteran of the British army, Colonel 
Lachlan, then in his eighty-ninth year, infirm in 
health but with mind clear and active. He wasa 


native of Edinburgh, and I remembered him coming | 


back there with his regiment, the 17th, after 
serving in India and Burmah. On retiring from the 
army he had emigrated to America, first residing in 
Canada and afterwards at Cincinnati. Again I had 
seen him in London about ten years ago, whither 
he had come to visit two of his early comrades, octo- 
genarians like himself. With one Scotch friend he 
had maintained a friendship and correspondence for 
above eighty years. It was pleasant to have a talk 
about Edinburgh scenes and people in his retreat at 
Mount Auburn. I have since heard of his death on 
February 1 this year, and I append a quotation from 
an article in the ‘‘ Cincinnati Commercial,’’* both to 





* “Tn many respects Major Lachlan was a very remarkable man. Before 
the decrepitude of age came upon him he filled the traditional stage idea 
of the Englishman returned from India more perfectly than any man with 
whom we have had acquaintance. Even when weakened by physical 
intirmity the old military fire and spirit blazed up in him, and the rather 
imperious manner acquired in the army made itself manifest. But he 





indulge a personal recollection, and to show the hand- 
some way in which the Americans speak of strangers 
who settle among them. 

I went one day with my aged friend to the funeral 


‘of the daughter of a neighbour on Mount Auburn. 


The parents being much respected, and the girl much 
beloved, a great company had assembled, friends of 
the family, and members of the church, in the 
Sunday-school of which she had been a teacher. The 
two large rooms on the ground-floor were densely filled, 
and numbers also sat in the hall and on the steps of 
the staircase. The coffin, with glass top, stood on 
trestles in the room in which the service was con- 
ducted by the officiating minister. The service re- 
sembled that in use in Secotland—prayer, reading the 
Scripture, and an address. The latter was as long 
as a sermon, but the minister may have thought more 
than usual was expected from him, as he had been 
invited all the way from New England, being an old 
friend of the family. The most unreal part of the 
service was the singing of a set anthem by a quar- 
tette choir, brought for the purpose and seated in 
the hall. These quartette choirs were already too 
familiar to me as performing by proxy the service of 
song in the churches, but their intrusion at a funeral 
startled me. After the service the whole of the guests 
passed round the coffin to take a last view of the de- 
ceased. The coffin was carried to the ornamental 
hearse outside by eight or ten young ladies, fellow- 
teachers at the Sunday-school. This custom, I sup- 
pose, has been introduced by the Germans. ‘The 
body was richly attired, the coffin strewed with 
myrtle wreaths, and the bearers dressed in white. 
I have already described the ornamental hearses 
used in America, and the absence of general mourn- 
ing, whether in dress or in the appearance of the 
coaches. Of these there was a large number, as 
upwards of a hundred people went to the place of 
burial in Spring Grove Cemetery, three or four miles 
distant. 1 find it is the custom to have im- 
posing funerals, a custom often entailing needlessly 
heavy expense. But at such seasons bereaved families 
are as helplessly at the mercy of “ funeral fashion” 
as in our own country. There appears also to be an 
immense amount of ostentation and emulation in the 
monuments of the cemeteries. I noticed this else- 
where, but had more time at Cincinnati to make 
observations and inquiries. There are many monu- 
ments at Spring Grove Cemetery which cost thou- 
sands of dollars each. I saw several of Peterhead 
granite, which had been brought across the Atlantic 
to New Orleans, and thence up the Mississippi and 
the Ohio to Cincinnati. Some of these polished 
granite monuments must have cost at least 5,000 
dollars. Marble pyramids or columns surmounted 
by an angel seemed a favourite design. By far the 
most striking monument in the cemetery is that over 
the bodies of soldiers who fell in the war ef the 
rebellion, the bronze figure of a sentinel, armed as 
on duty, watching the burial-place, a monument 
grand in design and in execution. 





was a man who, while he commanded respect, inspired admiration. Few 
who saw him as he tottered slowly along the street bowed down with 
age, venerable in his grey hairs, can imagine how fine was his presence 
in the prime of life, and in the dashing uniform of a British major fifty 
years ago. But he was more than a mere outgrowth of a military school. 
Possessed of large information, he took as lively an interest in current 
events as the sprightliest of us, up to the day of his death. He has held 
high places in various scientific bodies. He contributed to the press, 
kept up his correspondence with men of scientific standing in England, 
and was altogether as wide-awake and active a nonogenarian as could be 
found anywhere. Having outlived his generation, and nearly all his old 
friends in England, as well as his own kith and kin, his willingness to 
depart and be at rest was often expressed in the most affecting language. 
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CHAPTER LVII.—PERPLEXITY. 


2 np all this while Henry Wenlock had 
HY. not received one line from Janet, nothing 
strange absence and 


to explain her 
silence. 

On his third visit to Vincent Square he 
questioned Mrs. Webb. It was a severe 
mortification to expose to any one so pre- 
disposed to judge harshly that Janet 

wrongly, but still she might possess, some 
clue, or she might suggest something. He had 
called several times at Mrs. Dawson’s, and had in- 
variably received the answer, ‘Mistress is away 
from home—is expected home in a few days.” When 
he asked where she was travelling he got no satis- 
faction. Spite of this he sent two letters to Janet, 
under cover to Mrs. Dawson, ‘‘to be forwarded,” 
and still the silence went on. 

He found Mrs. Webb alone in the drawing-room. 
“Have you heard from Janet ? Is she coming home?” 

“T know nothing of Janet’s movements.” Mrs. 
Webb looked grave, and felt uncomfortable. She 
could not give up those letters to Henry now, they 
were ten days old. 

“But I suppose she told you what her plans were 
before she started ?’” He spoke impatiently. Mrs. 
Webb looked injured. 

“Once for all, I really am not answerable for 
Janet. I suppose she has a right to do as she likes 
without consulting you or me either; you know she 
is safe in Mr. Painson’s hands. The day you left 
London or the next, I’m sure I forget which, Janet 
went to Mr. Painson, and the next morning, to 
my surprise, while I was dressing, I saw her arrive 
here in a cab soon after eight o’clock, and then I 
think it was the morning after that that she went 
off to France with Mrs. Dawson, and she has not 
written to me since.” 

“To France!” exclaimed Wenlock; ‘do you 
mean that Janet has gone abroad without consultin 
me, and that you have known it, and not told me?” 

It was necessary to him to vent his anger on some 
one, and Mrs. Webb knew this, although she affected 
surprise. ‘‘ Really,’ she said, stiffly, ‘I must refuse 
to enter into any discussion on the subject. How could 
I suppose you were ignorant of Janet’s movements. 
You have never asked a question about Janet since 
she went away, and you must remember that hitherto 
you have always resented any observations I have 
thought it my duty to make on Janet’s conduct; it 
seems strange that you should expect me to force the 
subject on you; and yet now, because I do not at once 
blame her, you are also displeased. I begin to think 
lovers are best left to settle their own disputes.” 

She indulged in her little tittering laugh. He 
made no answer, he did not know what to say. 

“ But ”’—Mrs. Webb had softened her voice till it 
was almost tender—“ there may be a letter at your 
lodgings. Janet might have been travelling for the 
first week or so; but within these last few days you 
surely would have heard from her. Shall I give 
you the address of the hotel at Paris? That is the 
only information she gave me about her movements. 
I forwarded the letter you sent to that hotel.” 

Henry was still utterly bewildered. ‘But surely 
she told you how long she should be away? She 
must have known I could not spare her just now.” 





‘* You mean so near your marriage ?”’ Mrs. Webb 
looked pityingly at the tall handsome man, bent as 
she thought on sacrificing himself. ‘‘I gave you 
once before my opinion on the subject of Janet’s 
feelings towards you, and I would rather not recur 
to that subject. I think now as I thought then. 
So far as I can remember, Janet simply gave me 
the address of the hotel, and said she should not 
stay there very long, but she vouchsafed no further 
information—really, I have told you all I know.” 

This was in answer to the earnest searching look 
he bent on her, and she could meet it fearlessly, for 
so far she was speaking the truth. Janet had spoken 
those words; Paris was the place where she hoped 
to find Mary; she had not counted on going farther 
when she left Vincent Square. 

Wenlock stood thinking a few minutes longer. 

‘Thank you,” he said, and he shook hands heartily. 
‘“You must excuse me, I am a sad impatient fellow, 
I know, but there is something about this business 
which I cannot understand. I won’t stay, thank you; 
I’m best alone to-day.” 

‘Come to-morrow, then,” she said, smiling; ‘‘come 
every day, and then if a letter comes here from Janet 
you are sure to get it at once.” 

And Henry Wenlock went away. 

Could this woman have been right all through ? 
She had not spoken spitefully just now, she had 
been disposed to take Janet’s part against him. 
Well, he knew where to write to Janet now, for if 
she had only given the one address it was plain she 
meant to make Paris her head-quarters. He would 
write to her at once; he had been fooled long enough; 
he would ask her in plain words whether she wished 
to become his wife because she loved him, or whether 
she was only fulfilling her old promise from a sense 
of duty. And if she said ‘‘ Yes” to this last ques- 
tion—he paused, he could not answer himself at once. 
All brightness seemed to fade out of his future: 
all the hopes and plans of so many many months 
clouded suddenly; but he was too angry, too outraged 
to listen to any regrets. Janet was no longer the 
Janet he had loved so dearly. What security had he 
in the love of a woman who obstinately refused him 
her confidence, who had, as he remembered bitterly 
now, the very last time they were together, refused 
to yield her will to his? He would wait the issue of 
this letter, and if it were that which he feared it 
would be, he would try to forget the happiness he 
had promised himself. 

The suspense that followed the acting-out of this 
resolution was not easy to bear. It was a relief to 
pass his evenings in Vincent Square, and Louisa de- 
voted herself more and more to please him. So far 
as her frivolous, shallow nature could love, she loved 
Henry, and the hidden affection gave a soft charm to 
her manner which won him greatly. He was more 
and more unhappy, and sore-hearted, as day after 
day went on and no answer came to his letter: he 
had set all feelings of pride aside in writing it; he 
had poured out the story of his love to Janet, and 
aaked her if she could not and would not return it. 
Her silence seemed to him worse than a decided re- 
fusal would have been. Ah! she had refused him 
once, as he well remembered now: why had he not 
taken warning then? 
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And evening after evening Mrs. Webb watched 
the pair at the piano growing more and more in- 
terested in each other, and she said to herself that if 


matters went on as favourably for only a few days | 


longer, Janet Wolferston might come home in safety. 


CHAPTER LVIUI.-—AT LAST, 


EXHAUSTED, worn-out in mind and body, Richard had 
lain down at last outside Mary’s door, and had sunk 
at once into a deep, heavy sleep. More than once 
during his lonely pacing up and down the gallery he 
had gently looked into the bedchamber, but he had 
seen nothing to indicate that any change had come. 

In giving him this new hope, the doctor had 
cautioned him so severely on the danger of any 
sudden awakening, that Richard had not dared to go 
up to the bedside even to look at his wife. 

It was market day in Caen, and there were plenty 
of sounds in the busy street before the household of 
the Hotel St. Barbe was stirring: donkey-carts jog- 
ging over the stones with their many-coloured vege- 
table cargo, rosy onions and brilliant orange carrots, 
and cabbage of many kinds, fringed with tufts of 
herbs; shrill-voiced women in their snowy skull- 
caps, with cockscomb frill of lace a-top—a poor sub- 
stitute for the time-honoured Normandy caps of their 
grandmothers—were shouting ‘‘ Pommes, ma belles, 
pommes,” as they pushed long trays of shrivelled 
apples along the street. 

Mary’s room was at the back of the house, so the 
sounds scarcely reached it; but though Richard lay 
in the open gallery, he slept on through all, till the 
step of the garcgon de chambre passed him on his way 
down-stairs. He sprang up in sudden surprise at 
finding himself where he was, and stared so wildly 


that the garcon went down and confided to the 
stable-man—pumping just now in the courtyard— 
that the English monsieur was, mad. Memory soon 
brought back the past night to Richard Wolferston. 
He was stiff and sore from lying out there on the 
hard boards; but yet he felt less wretched than 


when he had lain himself down on them. He bent 
his head to listen. All was silent in the bedroom. 
He opened the door gently and went in. Janet’s 
head lay on the pillow beside her sister’s: his en- 
trance had not wakened her. The room was full 
of light, and he went softly up to the bed and looked 
at Mary. Her face was still pale, but the painful 
fixed look had left it. How young and childlike 
she looked, her dimpled lips just parted by her 
breathing ! 

Thoughts, new and earnest thoughts, filled his 
heart as he looked on this fair young girl, so pure and 
guiltless, as he told himself, when she had absolutely 
given herself to him—for good or evil, which ? Again 
he stood thinking. His face grew strangely con- 
vulsed ; good and evil were battling fiercely. As he 
stood gazing on the lovely sleeping face, the eyes 
opened gently, and Mary smiled at him, and stretched 
out her hand towards him. The man’s whole nature 
heaved in a mighty struggle, and then he fell down 
on his knees by the bedside, and burst into a passion 
of tears. The sound roused Janet. It seemed to 
her that she was dreaming; she heard Richard’s 
voice—broken, choked—but still she could make out 
what he said,—‘‘ Thank God! thank God!” 


The doctor had pronounced himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the state of the patient; he stayed beside 
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aos until Madame Chuquet was installed in Janet’s 
place. 

‘* Tf you do not repose yourself, mademoiselle, you 
will be ill too,” the doctor said. 

Janet left the bedroom, but she was not allowed to 
obey the doctor immediately; she found Richard 
waiting for her outside in the gallery. 

‘* You know what I promised you,” he said; ‘I 
am ready to keep my word, but it seems to me quite 
possible that this new mood I am in may not last. 
You had better come with me into this room at once, 
I may change my mind in an hour’s time.” 

There was a bitter unbelief in himself in his words; 
but it seemed to Janet natural that so proud and re- 
served a man should wish to hide his real feelings, 
He led the way into a small sitting-room at the other 
end of the gallery, and drew forward an easy-chair 
for Janet. He did not seat himself, he stood leaning 
against the white-panelled wall, his back to the light, 
his eyes shaded with one hand. 

‘*T suppose you have heard,” he said, ‘‘ why my 
father was disinherited? and why, instead of being 
brought up at Rookstone, I struggled through all the 
first part of my life an orphan and an outcast? Of 
course you have been told the story, Painson would 
take care to inform you of it. My grandfather 
had much to answer for. My father died when 
I was a boy, and my other parent had never been 
acknowledged by my relatives, and therefore could 
not be expected to have any liking for them. I 
grew up with the belief that Rookstone was mine 
by right, and that your father kept possession 
of it, knowing it not to be his. He wrote to 
me asking me to come to England, and claiming 
me as his cousin, and I accepted his invitation. I 
was determined to expose his injustice. I had 
often thought of coming before, but I had to support 
my mother, and there were reasons why I did not 
want to bring her to England with me, and I was not 
rich enough to provide for her in California; but she 
had died when Christopher wrote to me. Before I 
ever saw your father I went to the family solicitor’s 
office ; these people had always paid me the income 
allowed by my grandfather, so I knew all about 
them. I saw Mr. Painson, and I tell you frankly, 
Janet, that I have never been able to forgive the way 
in which he explained to me the reasons for my 
grandfather’s conduct. I irritated him by my sus- 
picions of Christopher, and he did not spare my 
father’s memory. I came out of the office with the 
full knowledge of my father’s errors, and a deter- 
mined resolution to be revenged on Painson for 
having made me acquainted with them. I had 
disliked your father because I considered he had 
kept me out of my lawful rights, now I hated him 
— I saw no chance of wresting Rookstone from 

Lim. 

‘When I saw your father, it was impossible not to 
be friends with him, but still I did not forgive him 
for occupying my place. 

‘‘T soon made up my mind that Mary should be 
my wife, and if Christy had not come in my way, 
I should never, I think, have done that which I did 
do. I discovered your mother’s dislike to my 
attachment. It exasperated me, for I had sounded 
Christopher, and I knew he would not oppose it. I 
had by this time ousted Painson, and had got the 
management of the property into my hands. Till 
then I had hardly known how I coveted Rookstone, 
but the longing grew daily. Your father was too 
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easy, too generous, to improve the property as I 
wished. I believe I have a special gift that way, 
and it seemed to me terrible that so much opportunity 
should be wasted. 

“« Janet, do you remember one evening when I came 
down by appointment? It was to take your father’s 
instructions about his will.” He broke off and looked 
at his listener. She had turned very pale; but she 
said “Yes” in a firm voice. Her whole soul was 
wrought up to listen. ‘On that evening your 
mother’s manner galled me beyond endurance ; 
when I went into the study with Christopher he 
asked me if he might tell her the story of my 
father’s disinheritance, and I refused. It had always 
been kept secret, and I felt indignant with him for 
wanting to expose this family disgrace to a stranger. 
My manner annoyed him, and when I left Rook- 
stone next morning it seemed to me that his wife 
had infected him with her coldness. 

‘“‘Atthe end of a week I came to Rookstone again. 
The last time I walked through the park I had 
almost cursed little Christy for standing between me 
and its possession—on this day the very sight of the 
place tortured me. I came into the saloon filled with 
evil, rancorous thoughts; your mother was sitting 
there alone, and, as if the tempter had set her on to do 
it, she spoke to me about my love for Mary. I believe 
I began by reproaching her with coldness; but she 
went on to tell me she disapproved of my attach- 
ment, and wished it ended. Ended! Just as if it 


was a thing I could take off and put by like a glove 
—love that had grown into an absorbing passion. 
“Now listen, Janet, for here is the end. The will 
your father instructed me to prepare was the draft 
that you, and I believe your mother also, found in 


Christopher’s study. I read it over to him, and then, 
when he rose up to ring the bell for the servants who 
came to sign it, I changed it for the one by virtue of 
which I possess Rookstone. 

‘Now you see, perhaps, why I told you the truth, 
and could persist in it, when I said the signatures 
were genuine.” 

Janet sat still listening; but Richard waited for 
her to speak. 

“Yes, I understand,” she said at last; “ but why 
did you keep the draft of the will ?” 

‘Why, indeed! I suppose what you would call 
my good angel had not quite left me even then. I 
had a sort of notion that I might die before Christy, 
and die childless after all; and in that case I meant 
him to know that his father had not intentionally dis- 
inherited him. The will left there told no tales, for 
it was unsigned ; but I kept the study fastened, for 
in the same drawer, if you had looked for it, you 
would have found a letter in my handwriting with 
the necessary explanations. Just before I left Rook- 
stone the will disappeared ; the letter I have with 
me.” 

He looked at her, she fancied, as if to question her, 
and she answered at once,— 

“The will was brought to me two days ago.” 

“Ah!” he said; but he made no further com- 
ment, 

There was a silence, and then Richard sat down 
and covered his face with his hands. 

The next moment Janet’s arms were round his 
neck, and he felt her kisses on his forehead. 

‘You are my own brother now,” she whispered ; 
“God may comfort and help you.” 

‘Don’t think I have told you this for your sake 





only.” His voice was hoarse and broken. ‘It 
seemed to me that unless I confessed all, Mary would 
betaken away, and I don’t care for life without her.” 


CHAPTER LIX.—PEACE. 


Henry WENLOcK was in a sore and discomfited state 
of mind. He had given up Janet, or rather she had 
given him up, for she had not vouchsafed any answer 
to the letter he had addressed to the Hotel des 
Princes ; but although he had consoled himself under 
this bitter sorrow and mortification in listening to 
Louisa’s songs and to Louisa’s kind, soothing voice, 
he had been very much startled this afternoon. He 
had called much earlier than usual in Vincent Square. 
Mrs. Webb had written a request that he would do 
so. She was not at home when he arrived, so he 
amused himself with Louisa till her mother came in 
from her walk. At least, he tried to amuse himself; 
but Louisa had been shy and silent, and when he asked 
her what was the matter she had burst into tears. 

Henry Wenlock was very tender-hearted: he did 
his best to comfort the frightened, sobbing girl, and 
while he was still bending over her and she was still 
sobbing, Mrs. Webb came in. And this had created 
his present discomfiture. 

Mrs. Webb sent Louisa away, and then asked 
Captain Wenlock’s intentions respecting her daughter. 

There is no use in repeating her ingenious words ; 
but she succeeded in convincing him not only that 
Louisa was hopelessly in love with him, but that he 
had done his best to win her love. Still, vexed and 
discomfited as he felt, he had not quite fallen into 
the snare; he had requested time to think, and he 
was doing this now. 

Janet could never be his wife. He still sometimes 
cherished a hope that the letters had not reached 
her; but even this did not comfort him: she could 
have written to him. It was true that the terrible 
doubt of Janet’s love—the doubt which had tormented 
him ever since she refused to become his wife—was 
now a sad certainty ; reunion had shown her that he 
was not that which, during their long separation, 
she had imagined him to be: she loved him no 
longer, and she had resolved not to marry him. 

** But even then”—the poor fellow clasped both 
hands together and bowed his head on them—*“ sup- 
posing she has grown to despise me; she must be 
strangely changed. Janet, as I believe in her, would 
have faced me and told me nobly her change of feel- 
ing, she would have blamed herself for it. She would 
not have gone away without a word; even if she 
could not love me, she would have thought of my 
suffering : she would have blamed herself wholly.” 

He started up impatiently. 

‘‘T cannot believe it, and I will not. If Janet has 
so acted now, she must have been false throughout ; 
I could not have been fooled except by a very artful 
woman ; and if Janet is not true, then I believe the 
whole world and everything in it is one great false- 
hood.” 

He decided that he could not write to Mrs. Webb. 
To-morrow his brains would be clearer; he should be 
able to see things more as they really were. But it 
was still early; he could not stay indoors brooding 
over his manifold perplexities. 

A tap at his door, and his landlady came in. 

“A note for you, sir; the lady would not give it 
to the servant, she asked me to bring it to you 
myself.” 

Henry’s first thought was of Mrs. Webb. He 
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opened the note indignantly, then his eyes fastened 
on the writing with almost delirious joy. 

He looked at the woman. 

“The lady is waiting, sir, in a carriage; there are 
two ladies.” 

In an instant he was running down-stairs, and be- 
fore Mrs. Dawson had time to utter the elaborate 
invitation she had prepared, Henry Wenlock had 
handed Janet out; and told her astonished aunt that 
he would bring her home safely in half an hour. 


At first he asked Janet no questions; and even 
when she began her explanations he seemed to think 
them superfluous. 

‘‘Now I have you again safe, my darling, it does 
not matter how I lost you,’’ he said, in the fulness 
of his joy. But when a few questions and answers 
had passed it was plain to them both that Janet could 
not return to Vincent Square. Wenlock insisted at 


first on exposing Mrs. Webb’s treachery, but Janet’s | 


‘persuasion prevailed; he consented to a dignified 
silence, on condition that Janet gave up all intimacy 
with the Webbs. 

He took Janet back to Mrs. Dawson, and spent 
the rest of the day with her. 

‘‘Remember,” he said, as they parted, ‘ next 
Tuesday I shall claim you as my wife, just as if this 
journey had not come between ; and if the gowns are 
not all ready that is no fault of mine.” 
wedding was on the day fixed so long beforehand. 

Janet, after a few weeks’ absence, took possession 
of her own home, and on the morning after her 
return she received a visit from Thompson. 

“If you please, ma’am, at least”—the woman 
blushed and simpered—‘ I’ve changed my name ; it’s 
not Thompson now; I am Madame Leroux.” 

‘You have married that Frenchman!” and Mrs. 
Wenlock looked disturbed; as well she might, in 
thinking of the character of the man. 
hesitated to express depreciation of a husband to a 
newly-married wife. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am’’—the dressmaker bridled—“ I’m 
partial to foreigners; and you see, ma’am, Alphonse— 
Monsieur Leroux, I mean—wouldn’t take no as an 


answer, for of course, Miss Wolferston—I beg pardon, | editor of I , 
| duties will now be performed by a clerk in the Exchequet 


Mrs. Wenlock I meant, to be sure—I did not say yes 
at once; dear me no, ma’am. And then my partner, 
Miss Briggs, she said ‘Madame’ would look so well on 
the door-plate, and so help the business; so you see, 
ma’am”’—here Madame Leroux smiled, she was 
satisfied with the way she had made out her case— 
‘there was no help for it.” 

Janet smiled too. ‘‘ Well, I hope you will be very 
happy. I think you will have a kind husband. 
Monsieur Leroux was helpful to me when I was in 
France. Ido not think I should have found Mrs. 
Wolferston without him.” 

‘So he says, ma’am,’’ and Madame Lerouxcurtseyed 
and went her way. 

Janet never kept another secret from her husband, 
and to judge by the way in which she defers to his 
slightest wish, no one would guess she had ever 
merited the reproach of being “ strong-minded and 
self-willed.”’ 

Christy is master of Rookstone now, for Richard 
Wolferston at once relinquished all right to it. He 
and Mary live in a far-off country. They are no 
longer rich, and they are still childless. But they 
are more truly happy than they ever were when they 
were the possessors of Rookstona. 


And the | 
' country, Germany not excepted; indeed, the high repute of 
| Germany for musical culture is more due to its advanced pro- 
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Varieties. 


Post-oFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS.—At the end of the year 1869 
there were 1,085,785 depositors in post-office savings-banks, 
and there was due to them £13,524,209. The average amount 
due to the depositor was £12 10s. 5d. in England, £7 7s. 11d. 
in Scotland, and £15 14s. 10d. in Ireland. The comparatively 
low average in Scotland is accounted for by the facilities there 
afforded for the investment of small sums at interest in banks 
of unquestionable solidity. The total number of depositors in 
post-office savings-banks and the old savings-banks was 2, 464, 510, 
or one in every twelve persons, being an increase of 127,856 
over the number for the preceding year ; the increase in the 
number of depositors in post-office savings-banks was 12°49 per 
cent. 


Musica TAsTE IN ENGLAND.—Mr. J. A. Novello writes 
from Italy in support of the proposal to teach music in all 
primary schools: ‘‘ From my long experience of how ample are 
the results from small beginnings, 1 think it would be found 
that if only five or ten minutes every day were appointed to the 


joint singing of some choral exercise, with or without instru- 


ments, that the permanence and oy ee of music in England 
would be assured. The pupils would find their singing the most 
attractive part of their studies, and would benefit by that 
physical effect which music has in raising the spirits and 
lightening labour ; while individual exertion would be almost 
sure to arrange the means of some preparatory study by which 
music would improve. The English people are especially in- 
clined to the practice of music, as is proved by the large use 
they made of the cheap copies when I first put them within 
their reach ; and more readers of that universal language 
(musical notation) will be found in England than in any other 


fessors than to its general population. Amongst the latter, the 
singing of chorales in their ein, and choral songs in their 
schools, has done much to associate music with their highest 
aspirations,” 


Tur Gazetrrs.—The accounts of the ‘‘ London Gazette” for 
the financial year 1869-70 show the receipt of £25,976 from 
advertisements and the sale of the paper; and the total ex- 
penditure being only £5,283, there remained a_ profit of 
£20,693. The receipts of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Gazette’’ were 
£3,607, and the profits £2,154. The receipts of the ‘* Dublin 
Gazette” were £1,219, and the profits £773. The profits of 
the three amounted together to £23,620, an increase of £2,316 
over the preceding year.. The profits are paid into the Ex- 
chequer. The salary of the editor of the ‘‘ London Gazette” 
ranges from £600 to £800, according to the length of service. 
The editor of the ‘‘ Dublin Gazette ” receives £200 a year. The 
editor of the ‘* Edinburgh Gazette” died recently, and the 
Office of Scotland, who will receive the £200 a year. The 
editors’ salaries are now paid monthly. 

Economic Enromotocy.—The following prizes for collections 
of economic entomology are offered by the Royal Horticultural 
Society :—1. A prize of £10 for the best collection of British 
insects injurious to any one plant, as the oak, pine, cabbage, 
wheat, etc. (the choice of plant to be left to the eompetitor). 
The insects to be shown as much as possible in their various 
stages of development—eggs, larva, chrysalis, and perfect in- 
sect. In judging, a preference will be given to those collec- 
tions which most successfully illustrate the life history of the 
insect, and exhibit the mischief done, whether shown by speci- 
mens, drawings, models, or other means.’ Examples of the ap- 
plication of drawings, models, and specimens to this purpose 
may be seen in the Society’s Collection in the South Kensington 
Museum. 2. A second prize of £3 for the second best collec- 
tion. 3. A prize of £5 for the best miscellaneous collection of 
any branch of British Economic Entomology, similarly illus- 
trated. 4. A second prize of £2 for the second best collection. 
The collections to be sent to Mr. James Richards, assistant- 
secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, on or before the Ist of 
May, 1872, each collection bearing a motto, and a separate 
sealed envelope, with the motto on the outside, and the name 
of the competitor inside. The society is to be entitled to take 
from any of the collections sent in, whether successful or not, 
whatever specimens or illustrations they may choose, at a price 
to be fixed by the judges. The judges to have power to refrain 
from awarding the prizes, should the collections seem not 
worthy. 





